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royal or at least, aristocratic, blood. And yet such is, 
or was, the fact, as is shown by the popularity of the 
picture which we engrave, although the original long 
antedates the advent of William of Orange in England. 
Gaspard Netscher, who painted the picture from 
which our engraving is made, was born in Holland, 
in 1639, and died in 1684. He was (and is) cele- 
brated for the pictorial effect of his works, and also in 
a feeling for physical 
beauty, in which he 
was the superior of 
his contemporary, 
Metsu. Netscher is 
represented in the 
British National Gal- 
lery by two works, 
viz. : "Maternal In- 
struction" and "A 
Lady Spinning, " be- 
sides the one we il- 
lustrate, the original 
of which hangs be- 
side the others. 



Our illustration in this number speaks an idyl of 
"summer days." The peaceful scene inclines to rest. 
The river, like molten glass, lazily and almost imper- 
ceptibly moves on toward the wonderful ocean, and 
so move the hearts of the figures in the foreground to 
their inevitable destiny. Their path of love is covered 
with roses in these glorious days. All nature is their 
friend ; the soft shade, the lambent air, the overarch- 



May every revery of "summer days" be covered with 
a cloak as pure as that with which winter clothes the 
grasses, leaves and trees. — H. De Wolfe. 



PICTURESQUE EUROPE— Breslau. 



SUMMER DAYS. 




Summer days never 
come to the people 
of a city. Arid streets 
and stifling, noisome 
tenements are their 
unhappy lot. The 
leaves of the few 
trees are a dusty 
brown, and the few 
breathing places are 
overcrowded by the 
gasping population, 
which thinks even a 
burned and withered 
. plot of grass and 
scanty foliage, trans- 
parent to every ray 
of the scorching sun, 
a summer scene. A 
few green leaves, a 
few blades of grass, a 
fountain with a sickly 
jet, that is all. No 
sweet, soft rustlings 
overhead, n'o whis- 
perings through the 
well-clad boughs, no 
warbling of the joy- 
ous birds, no mossy 
banks and pebbly 
brooks and crystal 
streams. We remem- 
ber those spots so 
well known to the 
truant days of our 
boyhood, where we 
have lingered many 
an afternoon, with 
rod in hand, watch- 
ing the rapid mo- 
tions of the silvery 
tenants of the stream. 
The shade of an old 
oak or walnut shields 
us from the noontide 
heat, while we watch 
the scenery through 

the purring air. The genial warmth makes the atmos- 
phere tremulous with life, so that it seems filled with 
the hum of myriads of sun-born ephemera : 

" Wak'd by his warmer ray the reptile young 
Come winged abroad ; by the light air up-borne, 
Lighter, and full of soul. From every chink 
And secret corner, where they slept away 
The wintry storms ; or rising from their tombs 
To higher life ; by myriads forth at once, 
Swarming they pour ; of all the varied hues 
Their beauty -beaming parent can disclose. 
Ten thousand forms ! ten thousand different tribes ! 
People the blaze." 



RUINED CASTLE OF KLAMM. — E. Heine. 

ing boughs, the rustling leaves and the warbling of 
the birds together harmonize with their thoughts. 
This may be, however, but a summer flirtation, and 
end and diminish as the sun sinks earlier. Let the 
"summer days," so happily spent, at least brighten 
the winter which must surely come, and retain hearts 
softened by beautiful scenes true to nature. The idyl 
passes away, and the green trees and waving grass 
become russet, and then brown, and then covered 
with a mantle of white. Life's cares and responsibil- 
ities again demand attention to commonplace affairs. 



It was Ferdinand I., we believe, who said that the 
man who had not seen Breslau "had never seen 

a pretty city," and 
there was no little 
truth in the remark, 
although it might be 
considered as be- 
longing to some- 
thing the same order 
of somewhat exag- 
gerated epigrams as 
the famous ' ' See 
Naples and then 
die." Notwithstand- 
ing the exaggeration, 
however, it must be 
confessed that Bres- 
lau is a most beau- 
tiful city. It is the 
capital of Silesia, 
one of the provinces 
of Prussia, and is 
situated at the con- 
fluence of the Ohlau 
and the Oder. Its 
population is about 
130,000, and stands 
next to Berlin, in 
point of population, 
of all the cities of 
Prussia. The river 
Oder divides Bres- 
lau into two parts, 
which are connected 
by most magnificent 
bridges. Like many 
another German city 
it has been through 
its vicissitudes, hav- 
ing been besieged 
many times and suf- 
fered very much from 
various calamities. 

The city is of 
Sclavonic origin, 
having been first set- 
tled by the Poles, 
and was alternately 
occupied by them 
and the Bohemians 
for many centuries 
until it was taken 
by the Austrians. 
In 1 74 1 it was cap- 
tured by Frederick 
II., of Prussia, and 
remained in his pos- 
session for six years, 
when it was recap- 
tured by the Aus- 
trians ; from whom, 
however, Frederick 
recovered it in about 
a month. It was 
very often besieged 
after that time until 
1 8 14, when its forti- 
fications — which were very elaborate and complete — 
were entirely demolished. These fortifications have 
been converted into beautiful promenades, and the 
ditch has been transferred into an ornamental sheet 
of water. The cathedral is a splendid structure, one 
of the most magnificent of the kind in Europe, which 
was erected at an early date, and has withstood all the 
sieges and assaults which have been brought against 
the town since then. The most remarkable ecclesi- 
astical structure in the city, however, is the Protestant 
church of St. Elizabeth, which has a steeple three hun- 
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dred and sixty-four feet in height, being the highest in 
Prussia. It has, also, many other churches, almost 
enough to allow of its disputing with Brooklyn the 
title of the "City of Churches." Besides these there 
are many educational institutions, of which the chief 
is the University, founded by Leopold I., in 1702, and 
now accommodating some seven hundred students, 
and having a library of nearly or quite three hundred 
thousand volumes. 

In what is known as the "Old Town "are still to 
be seen some of the old wooden structures erected by 
the original Polish settlers of the town, and which were 
spared, by some sort of miracle, from the conflagra- 
tion which, in 1241, swept away the principal portion 
of the city. At first this great fire was considered to 



ent times, the residences of the kings of Bohemia and 
the emperors of Germany. In a little park, on which 
was formerly the fish market, but which is now bor- 
dered by green, shady trees, stands an equestrian 
statue of William III. 

The position of Breslau, in the centre of an im- 
portant manufacturing district, gives it a large trade, 
which is much increased by its railway connection 
with all the important cities of the empire, in ad- 
dition to the facilities of communication afforded by 
the river Oder. 



RUINED CASTLE OF KLAMM. 

In previous articles on the more picturesque por- 
tions of Europe we have had occasion to refer more 



In the same church is also the "Silver- Lady Chapel," 
so called after a silver statue of the Virgin, in which 
chapel are the mausoleums of the Archduke Ferdi- 
nand, and of his wife Philippine — two most beauti- 
ful works of art, which are attributed to the sculptor 
Colin, whose tomb, said to be the work of his own 
hands, is to be seen in the cemetery of the town. In 
this same church is also the tomb of the Tyrolese 
hero, Andreas Hofer ; and it was here that Christina 
of Sweden made her public renunciation of Luther- 
anism. On the finest street of the town, the Neustat- 
terstrasse, are the buildings where the Tyrolese estates 
hold their sittings, the Post Office, and the triumphal 
arch erected by Maria Theresa. There are, also, be- 
sides the structures already named, no less than eleven 




FRIENDLY OFFICES. — After Schmitzberger. 



be the work of the Arch-enemy, but was subsequently 
ascertained to have been caused by a human and more 
vulgar incendiary — some one or more of its inhabit- 
ants. The burned portion of the town was rebuilt 
with solid and massive but somewhat sombre struc- 
tures, which present a marked contrast to the elegant 
structures of the "New Town," of the beauties of 
which we have already spoken. 

Through the centre of the city runs a thoroughfare, 
called the Ring Strasse, on which are to be found the 
market-place, the Rathhaus (court-house), of which 
we give an engraving, and a number of magnificent 
business buildings. There is also the place for pa- 
rades, in which are to be seen stalls and country 
wagons loaded with wares amounting to over a million 
of dollars in value, and in which, during the uprising 
of 14 1 8, twenty-three rioters were beheaded. The 
houses in the west front of this square were, at differ- 



than once to the region known as the Austrian Tyrol, 
and especially to the Innthal (Valley of the Inn), 
one of the most lovely portions of this altogether 
charming region. The capital of the region is Inns- 
pruck — or Innsbruck, from Innsbriicke (Bridge over 
the Inn) — and is a town of about 15,000 inhabit- 
ants, built on both sides of the river Inn, near its junc- 
tion with the Sill. It is nearly two hundred and fifty 
miles from Vienna, and is picturesquely situated, 
being surrounded by mountains varying from six 
thousand to eight thousand feet in height. It is a 
well-built town, especially on the right bank of the 
river, and contains some buildings of historical note, 
particularly the Franciscan Church, which contains the 
monument of Maximilian I., one of the most splen- 
did in Europe, consisting of twenty-eight bronze 
statues of eminent persons. The emperor was not 
buried here, however, but at Neustadt, near Vienna. 



churches in the town ; the palace erected for Maria 
Theresa, in the courtyard of which is an equestrian 
statue of Leopold V. ; a large building in the city 
square, with a golden roof, which was once the resi- 
dence of the counts of Tyrol, but is now a private 
dwelling ; an university and several other public build- 
ings of lesser note. The town was most prosperous 
during the seventeenth century, when Ferdinand II. 
held his brilliant court there ; since which time it has 
suffered much from wars, and has little of royal pat- 
ronage though the Emperor Ferdinand resided there 
for some months after the second revolution of 1848. 
The river Inn, on whose banks Innspruck and 
Kaufstein are the principal towns, is the largest river 
of the Tyrol, and was known to the Romans as the 
GEnus, the town of Innspruck being called CEnipon- 
tum, of which the present German name is simply a 
translation. It is one of the chief tributaries of the 



Danube, arising from the small Lake of Longhino, 
at the foot of Mont Longhino, one of the eastern de- 
clivities of the Septimer Alps, in the Swiss Canton 
of Grisons, and on the south-eastern slope of the En- 
gadine, about six thousand feet above the sea. It 
crosses the Grisons frontier, and enters the Tyrol by a 
narrow valley through whose upper and lower dis- 
tricts, particularly the Upper and Lower Inn Valleys, 
it runs with tremendous force. It crosses the Bavarian 
border at Eichelwang, and after a course of about a 
hundred miles in the Tyrol, it runs north, and then 
east, for about ninety miles, through Brannau, in 
Austria, from which point it forms the boundary line 
between Austria and Bavaria, until, after a course of 
nearly three hundred miles, it joins the Danube near 



FRIENDLY OFFICES. 



Friendship is a good and a lovely thing under any 
and all circumstances, and has been much com- 
mended by poets and wise men of all days and gen- 
erations. It is by no means confined to the human 
family, but is constantly showing itself among what 
we call the lower animals; thus helping us to fully 
realize Mr. Darwin's notion of our quadrupedal — or 
quadrumanal — ancestry. The chief difference seems 
to be that the lower animals are really more grateful 
for services rendered than are members of the human 
race. This is a truth which scarcely needs illustration, 
as the evidences of it are met with daily both in news- 
paper stories and — though not to the same extent — 



the monkey is doing for our other and older ancestor, 
the dog, is precisely the same — except a difference 
in the insects sought for — that the lazzaroni, in 
almost any Italian town, may be seen to be perform- 
ing toward one another, and which is a performance 
given with variations in more than one of the wild 
tribes, in different parts of the world, of — 

"The Anthropophagi, and men 



Who wear their heads beneath their shoulders," 

and other similar primitive men. 

In the picture before us it is a matter of grave ques- 
tion whether the dog or the monkey is having the 
more enjoyment. If the one is getting all the plea- 
sures of the chase, the other is certainly getting rid of 




PASSING SHOWERS. — After E. A. Waterlow. 



Passau. The Valley of the Inn is one of the most 
picturesque in Europe — the scenery along its banks, 
as viewed from the decks of the steamers which ply 
on its waters, being of the most romantic description. 
Old castles, ruins of former days, relics of the race of 
hard-fighting knights, who have all passed away —the 
"robber knights," of whom we have read — are to be 
seen on both banks, and call up before, the tourist 
many a half-forgotten legend, when every man's home, 
if he were of knightly degree, must be a castle if he 
cared to keep it, and capable of stout defence to at- 
tacks from the outside. Thanks to the progress of bet- 
ter ideas, and more correct notions of the laws of civil 
polity, as well as to the severe fighting which has gone 
on under their walls, these castles are very generally 
mere ruins ; scarcely habitable but very picturesque, 
like the Castle of Klamm, of which we publish a view 
in the present number of The Aldine. 



in our experience among animals. We all remember, 
for instance, the traditional horse who makes friends 
with the cat, and the two occupy the same stall ever 
after; we also can call to mind the dog who lay down 
with the horse ; we have all known Barnum's ' s Happy 
Family," composed of all kinds of incongruous ani- 
mals whose names we can not now remember; we 
know the cat who nursed the chicken ; the dog who 
took the lamb under his especial protection ; and such 
a number of other illustrations of the same friendli- 
ness — including the prairie dog who lives in amity 
with the owl and the rattlesnake — as would weary 
both ourselves and our readers to repeat. 

There could be no more characteristic exhibition 
of friendship than the one which Mr. Schmitzberger 
has put on canvas, and which we reproduce in an ex- 
cellent engraving. It tells its own story plainly 
enough. The office of friendship which our ancestor 



a very troublesome pest (concerning which Hudibras 
tells us, as a sort of consolation, that it is bitten by 
lesser ones), and so ought to be thoroughly satis- 
fied — as he looks to be. 

Mr. Schmitzberger, who painted the picture which 
we copy, is a well-known painter of genre pieces, and 
resides in Munich. He has not been extensively re- 
presented in this country, but many of our readers 
will remember his "Difference of Opinion," exhib- 
ited at the Centennial Loan Exhibition, in 1876. 



PASSING SHOWERS. 



This charming picture is not, strictly speaking, a 
portrait landscape, although it is painted from a scene 
in the forest of Glentanner, an estate in Aloyne, 
Aberdeenshire, Scotland, owned by Mr. W. Cunliffe 
Brooks, M. P. The artist has, however, instead of 
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Puritans " sang — the quartette was composed of Ru- 
bini, Tamburini, Lablache and Grisi. You all know 
the noisy duett " Suona la tromba in trepida," bet- 
ween George and Richard ; it is accompanied by a 
noisy flourishing of cornets-a-piston ; at the epoch 
when this sort of music was written to please the 
audiences of the time — and they demanded such 
"music — Rossini, in writing from Boulogne to Bellini, 
said, "As to the duo 
sung by Tamburini 
and Lablache, I 
heard it here. " 

Flowers assumed 
all forms, simulated 
all attributes, to fall 
at the feet of Albani, 
after the scene and 
air of Folly of the 
second act ; vases, 
baskets, lyres, dia- 
dems, soon assumed 
the appearance of a 
wall behind Elvira, 
who became foolish 
with joy at this mo- 
ment, if she had not 
already lost her rea- 
son ! but the leaves 
fall from the crowns, 
the perfume evap- 
orates from the flow- 
ers. To the flowers 
and crowns was join- 
ed a most solid bou- 
quet of stars fixed 
upon a velvet back- 
ground. This sou- 
venir, addressed to 
the cantatrice, and 
whose monogram 
was indicated by 
three capital letters, 
was accompanied by 
the following flatter- 
ing lines: "Three 
lady subscribers — 
homage of admira- 
tion and of esteem. " 
Her singing, or ra- 
ther her method, re- 
calls to old habitues 
and amateurs a 
school now disap- 
peared — that of the 
Italian singers of 
other days, who 
knew how to put 
into a single phrase 
what the cantatrices 
of to-day, of the 
modern school* for- 
get to put into an 
entire role. 

Before quitting 
Paris, Johann Strauss 
gathered a few friends 
among them Nilsson 
and played to them 
the entire manu- 
script of the new 
opera-bouffe that is 
to be represented at 
the Renaissance in 

next October. The principal morceaux he has borrowed 
from the " Chauves-Souris " and * ' Cagliostro. " But 
Strauss has composed eight new morceaux for his new 
piece. He has never written anything approaching this 
new creation, which is perfectly "adorable" according 
to the journals. The title is ' ' La Tzigane ; " and the 
author of "Blue Danube," "Wine, Love and Song/' 
and "Artist Life" is to prepare himself to be smoth- 
ered in feminine caresses. 

If American directors desire to produce the new 
drama of Victorien Sardou, "Dora," they must ad- 



dress themselves to Mr. Theodore Michaelis, to whom 
the piece is ceded for America, England and the 
colonies. — Outremer. 



BLOWING BUBBLES. 



It is what we are all doing, not only in childhood 
but all through our lives — blowing bubbles. In 




THE COURT-HOUSE, BRESLAU.— E. Heine. 

childhood we blow them in the good old way, with a 
pipe and a basin of soap and water, and we watch 
with mingled delight and wonder the transparent, 
filmy balloons, reflecting from their shells all the 
colors of the rainbow, as they sail up or down, and 
off, to finally burst, and disappear in thin air. In later 
life we construct them of what often turns out to be 
even more filmy and less substantial material, though 
the bright hues of the prism still linger around them. 
In youth, for instance, love blows our bubbles for us, 
and very bright indeed and very airy he makes them. 



They go sailing along with such a grace and so much 
beauty, we wish — and believe — it may prove ever- 
lasting. Time undeceives us, however, and our bub- 
ble bursts, to be succeeded by a more substantial 
structure. 

Then, ambition comes in, and blows our bubble of 
reputation, which we may seek * ' e'en in the cannon's 
mouth," or on some judicial bench, where we may 

sit in dignity, and 
"full of wise saws 
and modern instan- 
ces. " Even old age — 
the "lean and slip- 
pered pantaloon," 
has his bubble blown 
for him ; this time it 
is hope, or some 
other comforting 
being who blows it. 
It brings before him 
visions of his youth, 
the time when he 
honored his father 
and his mother, not 
1 ' that his days might 
be long in the land, " 
but because he had 
for them that filial 
affection which is 
above and beyond — 
where it exists in full 
force — all consider- 
ations of wealth, 
time, place or stand- 
ing. He is led to see, 
then, in the pris- 
matic colors on the 
surface of his bubble 
visions of his chil- 
dren supporting his 
tottering footsteps 
on their way to the 
grave, toward which 
I his legs, long since 
deprived of all real 
power, are tending. 

All these things 
are virtually thought 
of by the painter of 
the picture we repro- 
duce in this number 

ofTHEALDINE. He 

has considered not 
only the joys of the 
babe, but also, we 
may assume those of 
old age as well. In 
the picture we have 
two youngsters en- 
gaged in blowing 
soap bubbles, or ra- 
ther, we should say, 
one blowing them 
and the other wafting 
them upward toward 
the ceiling by means 
of his plumed hat, 
which would so well 
become his long cur- 
led hair, parted in 
the middle, and al- 
lowed to cling round 
the face in a style 
which would mark him as the son of a "Cavalier" 
family in the seventeenth century, when Charles I. 
was king of England, and "Noll" Cromwell and the 
rest of the roundheads chose to behead him. 

It was not a little queer that a struggle which re- 
sulted in the beheading of a king and of most of his 
long-haired followers — the success of the Puritans 
under Oliver Cromwell, and the re-accession of the 
Stuarts, only to be displaced by the Prince of Orange, 
and finally by the Guelphs, should have still left us 
the idea of considering long hair as being a sign of 



